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NATURE NOTES. 
By Dr. SILiyBez. 

Tue circumstantial or conelusive 
evidence put forward by Mr. Dicpy 
Picott in The Times as to the 
existence of luminous owls in Nor- 
folk is only one more proof, if proof 


were needed, of the unsuspected 
marvels with which the country 
teems. 


Taking the case of ——-—-———-—— 


luciferous fauna first, 
it must never be 
forgotten that to the 
late Mr. EDWARD 


Leak belongs the 
credit of first dis- 
covering that rare 


but radiant creature, 

the Dong with the 
luminous nose. It is 
much to be feared | 
that this species has | 
now become extinct, 
though a correspon- 
dent in The Spectator 
recently stated that 
his aunt, an elderly 

lady living in a her- 
metically sealed bun- 
galow in the Never 

Never Land, has seen 
a Dong with a bul- 
bous nose engaged in | 
a deadly triangular | 
duel with a Wallaby 
and a Dingo in the 
back blocks of Maza- 
wattee. Unfortu- 
| nately she omitted 
to mention which, if 
any, was the survivor 
of this __ terrible 
combat. 

Mr. Lear, it will 
also be remembered, 
| was the last, and pos- 
sibly the first, man 
to see that strange 
amalgam of the vege- 
table and animal life, 
the Co - operative 
Cauliflower, which 
gave such a remark- 
able impetus to the 
movement started by 
the Rochdale Pioneers. 

Happily, however, while the older 
types disappear, their places are 
taken by an increasing number of 
new and even more marvellous 
beasticles and birdlings. Among these 
the luminous owl is only one, and 
by no means the most significant, of 











what may be called the thaumaturgic | 


neo-fauna of advanced civilisation. 
Thus we may note in passing the 
emergence of a new and patriotic 
type of Cow in Ireland which, on the 





authority of those who claim the best 
right to speak on its behalf, posi- 
tively revels in being driven for 
miles along the roads away from its 
pasture. The way in which these 
animals enter into the spirit and fun 
of the cattle-drives is something in- 
describably touching, and on one 
occasion recently in Westmeath it 
is credibly asserted that a handsome 
young heifer ‘‘mooed’’ out the 








“CATCH AS CATCH CAN.” 


Driver. “ Nan Tues, 'AckENsMIDT! 


morning ”’ 


GeT BACK ON YER maT!” 


is in great request at tea parties; 


the Clarence Rook, an industrious | 


creature whose literary activities 


=] 


seem to indicate some kinship with | 
the Secretary-bird; and the Richard | 


Whiteing, a benevolent and some- 
what “mystical monster marine” 
pronounced Socialistic tendencies. 





Drawing the Lon 
Brought Nearer. 
; _ The Liverpool Daily 
Post represents the 
Duke of WESTMINSTER 
as saying, in the 
course of an address 
at the opening of an 
institute with rifle 
range attached: ‘‘ A 
matter of two hun- 
dred years ago, on 
every village 


were to be seen every 
evening practising 
with their long-bows 
and cross-bows, and 
these became the 
men later on 
helped to win the vie 
tories of Cressy, 
Poictiers, and Agin- 
court.’’ (Applause.) 


Charity Indeed. 
“Mrs. Filmer, of High 
| Street, Rochester, is thought- 
\fully providing a dozen 
meals aday to twelve n ces 
sitous children.’ — Rochester 
and Chatham Journal. 

Even Oliver Twist 
would probably be 
| satisfied with such an 
allowance. 





| The Daily Expre 88 
told a realistic story 
the other day of a 
young man who 
walked about after 
dark pursuing his 
studies by the light 
of the street lamps 
“Tn his pocket,” 
Express, “he carries a 
German phrase-book. When 
he pauses under the street 


melody of ‘‘ We won’t go home till |light he commits a phrase to memory and 
in such a way as to be | repeats it over and over again.” 


distinctly recognised by a prominent} This was all very well, but the 


member of the United Irish League. 


| police were bound to misunderstand 


with | 


Bow; or, History | 


green, | 
the lads of the village | 


w ho 


said the 


A notable and pleasing feature of| him sooner or later, and so we were | 


the new animal world is the number 
of species rejoicing in the possession 


itself speaks volumes for the progress | 


of civilisation. 


we have witnessed the rise of the 


Annie Swan, a charming 


not surprised at coming across in 


our Express this additional item of | 
of Christian names, a fact which of | news: 


“A man was fined 5s. at the Tower Bridge | 
Thus of late years | Court yesterday for using improper language 
to a lamp-post.”’ 

| 


thoroughly domesticated fowl, which! with difficulties. 


and| The road to success is indeed beset | 


| 
| 
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| solution, 
| his dear mind divided between two 


Never keep a secret from your audi- 


| our appetites for the rest of the play, | 


| with the original fragment? though 
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THE DROOD CASE. 


Many sportsmen must have re- 
gretted the result of the opening of 
the Druce grave, and none more 
than Messrs. Tree and Comyns Carr, 
for one mystery breeds popular in- 
terest in another. Not that there was 
ever really any mystery to be solved 
by the audience at His Majesty's. 
When it reached them across the 
footlights it was already in a state of 
for the adapter had had 
traditions: (1) 


first-class dramatic 


ence; (2) Hold their interest to the 
end. Between these two principles 
he had to decide, and he decided for 
the former. This meant that the 


edge was taken off the keenness of 


and the interest was largely confined 
to a contest of wits between two 
actors, Mr. Tree as Jasper, and Mr. 
Havitanp as Grewgious; and very 
admirably was it fought out across 
the table in the first ‘‘ Tableau ’’ of 
Act III., the best in the play. 

Whether Mr. Carr's ingenious 
solution was the one designed by 
DickENs it is not for me or any other 
living detective to say; but it is cer- 
tainly supported by the original tale’s 
insistence upon Jasper’s passion for 
opium, and it is known that Dickens 
had laid himself out for something 
hors ligne, and would not have been 
content with a common murder or a 
vulgar accident. 

Before the curtain rose a lady in 
the stalls was heard to hazard the 
conjecture: ‘‘ It's Vanity Fair, isn’t 
it?’ Can it be that Mr. Carr had 
over-rated the public’s familiarity 


Mr. Hatt Caine, I understand, 





admits that the works of Dickens 
soll three times as fast as his own ; | 
and he would be the last to bring this 
charge against the nation if he were 
not reluctantly convinced of its 
truth. 

Certainly, for those who had never 
read or had forgotten the story, | 
the scene outside the Cathedral in! 
Act. I. (a really exquisite picture) was 
rather bewildering with its variety of 
characters in all sorts of unexplained 
relationships to one another. 

The costumes of the early-Vic- 
torian, pre-crinoline period were very 
piquant. Tho petite Miss AuGARDE 
was admirably served by hers in the | 
rather colourless part of Rosa Bud. 
(Dear old Dickens, and his ‘“‘ cant- 
ing *’ names! Where, oh where, is 
the humour of yester-century?) Mr. 
CHARLES QUARTERMAINE, too, with his 
lithe figure and fine-drawn, feverish 





= oe — 


; in as well as I could, 


- eee 


face, was very picturesque. But this 
period is not for all types of beauty ; 
and Miss Constance Co.uuier, for 
one, was a good way outside the pic- 
ture. Nor was Mr. Basi Gitu any 
too well suited by the fashion of his 
environment. One remembers him 
an attractive object as Aumerle and 
as The Darling of the Gods; but both 
in facial and vocal adaptability he is 
curiously unaccommodating. 

I must not forget how the Durdles 
of Mr. Anson and the Grewgious of 
Mr. Havitanp relieved the ambient 


=| 
AN 


Mt nf | 














Me. Basit Gitt (Edwin Drood) to Mr. Tree 
(Jasper). ‘I have never seen that look in 
your eyes befure!” 

Voice from the Put. ‘Then what were you 
dving in all the other plays?” 


gloom with their respective styles of 


| humour—rotund and angular. 


Edwin Drood’s mystery may, in 
the authorised version, have been a 
great one, but the question how, in 
its adapted form, it is to sustain a 


very strong grip on the popular 
imagination is a greater mystery 
still. Mr. Tree’s own personality, 


be it never so versatile and brilliant, 
is not of itself enough to carry off a 
play which makes hardly any appeal 
to one’s humanity. 

I excopt the orchestra from this 
criticism. As I entered in the 
midst of the overture they were play- 
ing a Christmas hymn, and I joined 








not having the 
words with me. O. 8. 


TITTLE-TATTLE FROM THE 
TEMPLE. 


Now that the Courts are once more 
sitting the problem of what to do 
with our judges is becoming again 
acute. Formerly it was only con- 
sidered necessary to provide a few 
cases for them to try and let them 
do the rest. Nowadays, however, 
something more is needed. One can 
hardly expect Daruine J., for ex- 
ample, to be content with a mere 
party and party case. He must 
have special witnesses (theatrical 
preferred) and a supply of limelight, 
otherwise it is felt that he is not 
being properly dealt with. But, ex- 
traordinary as it may appear to the 
average layman, these things are 
ruled altogether by chance, and it is 
as likely, so careless are the 
authorities, that a really humorous 
cause providing plenty of opportu- 
nities for first-class ‘* gags ’’ will be 
assigned to judges like BuckNILL or 
Jeter JJ., as to the man specially 
designed by Providence and Lord 
Haussury for the purpose. 


The question of the work assigned 
to each of the Judges for perform- 
ance is nearly equalled in importance 
by the problem of where they are to 
be put to perform it. As our readers 
know, during the last term accom- 
modation was found for one Judge in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and for another 
in a temporary structure in the Cen- 
tral Hall. But surely this state of 
things cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue. The other Judges, it is said, 
are extremely annoyed that two of 
their brethren are given such legiti- 
mate opportunities for grumbling, 
whilst they have to fall back upon 
the time-worn complaints that their 
courts are not theatres, and that the 
ventilation is wrong anyway. 





Several leading ‘‘silks’’ are 
amongst those who have promised 
to take part in the forthcoming 
London pageant. It is not yet 
known what parts are to be assigned 
to them, but the report that Mr. 
Danckwerts, K.C., has refused to 
represent one of the Princes who 
were murdered in the Tower is cer- 
tainly premature. 

The rumour that in future Mr. 
Haut Carne will write, for The Daily 
Mail, descriptive articles of all our 
more engaging criminal cases has 
aroused the activity of the Criminals’ 
Protection Association. It is pro- 
posed to take steps to put an end to 
this practice as tending to encourage 
undue competition in crime. 
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Me. C. Antoun Pearson (new Managing Director of “The Times”). “I’LL MAKE HIM HUM!” 
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He. “SualL WE TODDLE DOWN TOGETHI 


He. “ WELL, WE'D BETTER BARGE ALONG AT ONUE,’ 


MEDITATIONS IN THE “MAMMOTH FUN CITY.” 
By a Mild Hypochondriac. 
FEELING unusually low this afternoon. Perhaps a| 
little ‘‘ Mammoth Fun’’ may cheer me up. Though, 
now I come to think of it, Mammoths’ notion of genuine 
fun must have been rather rudimentary. 

(1m in Fun City. Military band, several orchestrions 
connected with ‘‘ Razzle-dazzles,’’ and musicians be 
longing to Morocco Village, all in full blast. I suppose a 
Mammoth would find it stimulating. Somehow it de-| 
presses me. 

Discover Circus going on in Main Hall. 
outer ring and see Show for nothing—from prudence, not 
parsimony. Easier to go away as soon as I’ve had 
enough of it. Mons. Eminione is introducing Baby | 
Elephant and Horse. Elephant evidently attached to 
Horse, but only Horse’s high breeding enables him to 
ecnceal his strong antipathy to Elephant. How like so 
many human companionships! Must resist this ten-| 
deney to melancholy Baboon, irreproachably | 
turned out in shiny hat, blue coat, white cords and top 
boots, is riding donkey over fences. His seat is perfect 
—he even looks round at Ring-master while taking 
jumps. If I attempted this I should come off. And 
yet I don’t suppose that Baboon has had anything like 
me education and advantages I ’ve had. Humiliating, | 

is! 





Stand in| 


+ 


FLOWERS OF SPEECH. 


He. “ ANYBODY TAKIN’ YOU DOWN TO FEED?’ 











She. “ No 
R? She. “Rigur O!” 
[They b irge 


Clown in ring now, with Boxing Kangaroo. Clown, I 
can’t help thinking, too serious over it. Still, if 1 were 
called upon to box with a Kangaroo, J should be serious. 
Much too fond of sparring with its hind-leg. .. . 

Young ‘lady cyclist has just turned back-somersault, 
sitting, from saddle of her bicycle to that of another 
just behind her. 
she is denied all voice in the government of her country 
That ’s the worst of circuses—they give one such a sense 
of one’s own incompetence. 

Circus over. However, plenty of other amusements. 


| Might visit the Great Morocco Village, to begin with. 
Some Touareg women (at least I assume they are | 


Touaregs), their eyes and teeth flashing in their burnt 
almond faces, are sitting by the entrance, with tiny 
fuzzy-headed Touaregs at their knees. A _ coal-black 
native (who may be a Mehari, for all I know) is gazing 
entranced at the dancing in front of a Cinematograph 
Show. Perhaps it represents his idea of a Mohammedan 
Paradise. Another Mebkari is seated motionless on 
camel. Something supercilious and sneering about this 
camel’s expression, as if it didn’t consider entertain- 
ment inside worth the extra sixpence. And yet surely 
instructive to see these Saharan tribes, with all their 
** Curious Rites,’’ their ‘‘ Devil Dance,’’ and so on. Of 
course they would be no novelty to a camel. But 
suppose I went in and found myself the only visitor? 


$0 uncomfortable to be looking on, all alone, at a Devil | 


| 


To think that I possess a vote, while | 
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Dance! Can't explain it, but, on catching the camel’s 
eye once more, find it has put me off. For the present, 
at all events. 1 can always come back. . . 

There is at least one person here as lonely as myself! 
At the end of a small enclosure I find a painted canvas 
frame with two oval holes in it. Through one of these 
1 observe a portion of a dusky countenance (burnt- 
corked, I think), and a gleaming eye which regards me 
with a certain wistfulness. For a penny, so I gather 
from the placard, the owner of that eye will put his 
head through the hole and allow me the privilege of shy- 
ing three hard wooden balls at him. None of the public 
seems to be patronising him, and I am sure he feels 
Shall I have 





it a penn’orth—just to encourage 
him? It would be a humane action—for I’m not likely 
| to hit him—and yet I cannot bring myself to cockshot 





a fellow-creature in cold blood, even for Charity’s sake! 
So I pass on. He was beginning to have hopes of me, 
and | have failed him! 

Come upon “ Oscillating Staircase,’ 


all the steps of | 
which are joggling violently up and down. You can 
climb up and down them as much as ever you please. | 
It is only threepence. If 1 was quite sure it would ex- 
hilarate me I might; but no, better not—it isn’t so very 
long since I lunched. 

Join a group that has collected round a low platform. 
‘They are mostly school-children, and are staring at the 
“Turkish Tom Thumb,”’ as he sits in a tiny wicker 
chair, selling photographs of himself on postcards. 
Whenever his attention is called away the children look 
at one another and suppress a giggle. Then, as he turns 
round, they resume their preternatural solemnity with 
extraordinary suddenness. There is no charge for seeing 
him. I gaze at him, too—but (1 hope) without rudeness. 

The T. T. T. takes no notice of any of us. He merely 
hends the postcards and pockets the pennies for them | 
with silent and impassive dignity. He can hardly be 
three feet high, and yet he makes me feel insignificant. 
beside him. If J had to sit there, selling my own por- 
traits in a circle of saucer-eyed children, should I pre- 
serve the magnificent air of detachment? I doubt 
it. And, small as he is, he can converse, as a novice 
informs me, in no less than seven languages, while I, 
can't always converse even in my own! However, he 
is a silent little polyglot at present. I feel I ought to 
make some remark, and draw him out, but I don’t know 

so difficult to begin. Anything in the nature of a 
platitude would be fatal. And I know those confounded 


same 


children would begin giggling again. I pass on once 
more. fter all, if I had spoken he might have snubbed . 
me. | 

Arrive at “‘ Katzenjammer Castle.’’ Almost tempted ; 
to go in. Advertisement outside assures me that! 


everybody comes out laughing,’’ and I notice several 
people leaving with, at all events, the after-glow of a 
grin on their faces. But what if Mammoth Fun inside 
took the form of practical joking? On reflection, stay 
outside. Still, I do wish sometimes that I had just a 
little more enterprise! . . 

Another gratuitous show Two Indian Jugglers on 
small stage, performing basket trick with native boy. 
Cannot imagine how so stout a youth manages to dispose 
of himself while juggler is jumping on basket and prod- 
ding all round with sword; but it can’t be comfortable 
for him. And what an existence—to be perpetually 
compressed into a basket of limited dimensions, 
to lie curled up like a whiting at the bottom, while a 
sharp sword is poked all round, then to be painfully ex- 
tracted, and go through it all over again! There must 
bs moments when he longs for a larger, free-er life! 








Wander on, in 
spirits. .. 

Shall I put down a penny and take a rod in the 
“Electric Fishpond ’’? The first who lands six metal 
fish wins a prize. People of all ages are angling with 
enthusiasm. I’ve a good mind to join them... | 
should have, too, if only the voluble lady who presides | 
over the competition hadn't pressed me to try my luck | 
before I was quite ready. But I am no fisherman—very 
likely I shouldn’t have won anything. And if I had, | 
would the mere accident of contriving to hook six metal | 
fish before anyone else have dispersed my gloom for | 
long? ... Hardly, I fear. What shall 1 do} 
next? Might try to find a person of the name of 
** Jonnson.”’ My official programme contains a photo 
graph of him, and says he is here in disguise, and if 1 | 
can only recognise him and bring him captive to the 
Exhibitions Advertising Co. they will give me £20 in 
exchange for a Token he is carrying. When-I1 come | 
across him I’ve merely to ask, ‘* Are you JoHNnson?’’ 
and he willown up. Chance for enterprise here; but how 
if I recognise somebody who isn’t Jonnson?—might | 
end in awkward scene. And if I did succeed in spotting | 
him, I should look such an ass leading him captive. 1 | 
don’t even know where to lead him to, and a crowd | 
would be sure to collect. No, I haven’t seen anyone in | 
the least like the photograph yet; but if I did I really 
believe I should look another way. Even £20 may be 
earned too dearly! ... | 

I have spent three hours here; but I am still de- 
pressed. Which is odd, because everybody else seems 
to be enjoying Mammoth Fun immensely. Perhaps a | 
mistake to come here and mammoth all by myself. It’s | 
not as if I were in the mood for mammothing either. I 
think I will go straight home now, and take my tonic. 


F. A. 


search of something to raise my 

















THE FAIRY. 
‘““ Ir you gobble your food as fast as that 
You ’ll choke, and there ‘Il be an end of you; 
It ‘ll stick in your throat, and you ‘Il die—that ’s flat— 
And your mother and I don’t want you to.” | 
| 





But four-and-a-half, she scemed resigned, 
And she spoke in a tone that was pert and airy: 
** Good gracious,’’ she answered, ‘‘ J don’t mind; 
I've always wanted to be a fairy.’’ 
Then, murmuring half to herself, she said, 
‘“*T shall fly about with a pair of wings; 
I shall never, no never, go to bed; 

I shall eat a lot of the nicest things. 
There ‘Il be jam for breakfast and jam for tea; 
I shall never wear goloshes or mittens; 
And Polly, the parrot, will come with me, 

And John, the dog, and the tabby kittens. | 


5? 


** IT think we shall have no end of fun, 
With any amount of dolls and arks, 
And a chocolate-cake and a currant-bun, | 
And a bottle of glue—it will be larks! 
But ’’—-here she wrinkled her baby brow-— 
‘** You must both come, too, and we 'll fly together; 
And it’s rather cold for a fairy now, 
So I think I'll wait till it ’s summer weather.’”’ 





= 





Zoological Note. 
‘*A furious lizzard raged over Dartmoor and the 
greater part of North Devon on Saturday.’’—Bristol 
Evening Times. 
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THE TORY SOCIALISTS. NO. |. 


familiarises the change. For instance :— 


THE SOCIALIST DUKE AND THE ACCOMMODATING BUTLER. 






























The Butler. ** Now THEN, COMRADE, ALL TOGETHER! 
The 8. D, “ Conrounp your 1mp—-ER 


The Butler. “ Post svusT COME IX, YouR GR—ER—C-C-c-C—COMRADE.” 
The 8. D. “ P-puT ‘EM DOWN, AND BE D——D TO you, comRADE!” 
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The Butler. 





“COME, COMRADE, ANOTHER GLASS WON'T HURT YOU BEFORE 
You JOIN THE Missvs.” 








The 8S. D. “ Tootie-00!” 





The S. D. 





“ALL RIGHT, COMBADE, IF YOU'LL HAVE ONE WITH ME.” 
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The adoption of a Socialistic policy in aristocratic circles is likely to be attended by jarring incidents until custom 
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likave uo!” 


[ MEAN, THANK You, comraDE! 
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The Butler. “ We.t, Nicht-sicHT, com.” 




















CHARIVARIA. 


Tue announcement of the new 
management f The Times was 
followed by many rea rances. 


Mr. PEARSON ; | ill pt nny da ly is 


not to appear with the new heading 


_ - 
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second year, and is proving as attrac- 
tive as ever, and we see no reason 
for many years to come. 
* * 
+ 
Lloyd's News (under the same pro- 
prietorship as The Daily Chronicle, 
“the Yellow 


as one ol! 


its political rivals as 
Press ’’) announces its at- 
tractions a life of the ex-convict LEE, 
with the title ‘‘ The Man they could 
not Hang.”’ 
* * 
x 
rhe Man thi 
Hang ’’ h 
ance lat 
bitior 


5 should not 
make his appear- 
ron at the Summer Exhi- 
of the Royal Academy. 

* * 


pes to 


* . . * 
milkmen in South-West 
have started a musical 


pome 


London 





[he Daily Express 
with which is incorporated 
The Time 
Nor is it contemplated to redu th 
of The Times to three half 
pe 
7° 
WW il & pos nt deny the 
inter ng rumour that by a process 
of exchar Mir. Mornertey Bet is 
to take over the management of| 
Pearson's Weekly and The _ Big| 
Budget 
* * 
We cannot help admiring the beau- 


tiful optimism of th 
the forthcon 


ng London Pageant. 
yr ly one scene, according to the 
Synopsis which has been published, 


water scene. 
* * 


: * 
The E rpress on the 4th inst. pub 


will be ua 


How to Keerp Wars. 
Coup WEATHER ADVICE 
K.XPERTS. 


FROM 


| GAMAGI huge fire re 
ttracted so much attention. 
* * 
* 


WoMAN IN 

Mystery Srint UNRAVELLED. 
hese were the misleading headlines 
of an article in The Daily Telegraph 
of the 3rd inst., which coldly went 


Rep. 


promoters of| the milkman’s « 


society, with the object of making 
ry melodious. There 

still remains grand work to be done 

by founding choral societies among 

| the porters who announce the names 

| of our railw ay 

| * * 


} 


stations. 


* 

A coroner refused 
| to give evidence last week because, 
| when she asked if she knew 
what would become of her if she told 
a lic, she said she did not know. 
| That seems scarcely the way to en- 
|courage the young to continue to 

truth 


to allow a child 


was 


sp ak the 

* * 

* 
Collie r’s i! €¢ Isly make Ss the novel 
suggestion that the American Navy 
might, in the event of insufficient 
white Americans coming forward, be 
manned partially by black Americans. 
| These would certainly have one great 


why it should not continue to attract | 


which delights to refer to certain of | 


on to state l'o day the mystery mt 
far f luti _ | advantage. They would not show 
iS aS Iar Irom solution as ever. | ‘ . — . 
, , : 6s the dirt during coaling operations. 
Ot ourse we quite agree that un-| * * 
- “3 . 
unravelled is an ugly word, but se ‘ . » . 
. ; 7 3 11 | i istant Neade writes to a} 
what 's wrong with Mystery BtlLi A Cot unt Reader writes So 8 


* * 
7: 

M. Atexanpre Duvat, the pro- 
prietor of the well-known Paris 
restaurants, has written the music 
for an operetta, for which M. Carré 
has 5 ippli d the book. The fact 


that M. Duvau did not call in our 


Mr. JOSEPH LYONS for the libretto 18 | 


no do ibt due to professional je alousy. 
* * A 
* . 
Interviewed on the subject of the 
wrecking of the St. Lazare Station in 
Paris by a number of passengers who 
were infuriated by the late arrival 
of the suburban trains, a prominent 
official of our South-Eastern Railway 
is said to have remarked that fortu- 
nately English pe ople were not so 
excitable as the French. 
** 
. a a * . 
The Tuaw Trial is 


: 1 
in its 


now 





contemporary : 

“Sir,—In a heated discussion recently, in 
which I took part, the subject being ‘ Who is 
the most popular novel writer (English-speak- 
| ing) in the World,’ we could not come to a 
| satisfactory conclusion Seing a constant 
reader of ‘The Daily News,’ it was decided 
that I should write and ask the opinion of ‘ The 
Daily News’ : 

If our idea as to who will be voted 
the most popular novelist be correct, 
| would it not be a kindly act on the 

part of The Daily News, in emulation 
|of another journal, to offer him (or 
| her) a free trip to remote 
|} country ? 


rea lers : 


some 
* * 
* 
Professor Artuur Kawpr, of 
Munich, in discussing picture for- 
geries, has, according to The Sunday 
Times, made the interesting state- 
ment that ‘‘ art swindlers existed as 
far back as 400 years, and that at 





| control of the Zoo is Mr. C 





that period plenty of false Rem- 
brandts were offered to the public.’’ 
This gives idea of the 
devilish cleverness of these fellows. 
That they should have been able to 
copy the work of RemBRANDT one 
hundred years before he was born is 
a pretty good testimonial. 
+ + 

The Army Council has decided that 
the slouch hat as a prot¢ ction for the 
soldier against the sun is not required 
in the United Kingdom. This is the 


sort of thing that sours the weather. 


one some 








TUNING UP ALL ROUND. 


Now that Mr. C. Arraur Pearson 
is at last comfortably installed in 
Directorship at the National 
Gallery, England may confidently 


his 





anticipate a new reputation among 
the artistic peoples. ‘‘ Painted by 
hand, are th y: ’’ were the first 
words of the new Dictator as he 
passed through the rooms on his 
motor bicy cle ie Well, we can show 


them something better than that on 
our new rollers.’’ The happy result 
is that in place of the antiquated 
and outmoded Rempranpt-_ and 
ReyNnoups the walls of the Trafalgar 
Square Gallery will very shortly be 
bright and gay with ylour- 
process blocks of all the new men and 
a number of snappy photographs to 
boot. The Misses Dare, we under- 
stand, are already preparing an 
assortment of new for the 
National Gallery camera. 

Mr. C. Artnur Pearson's term 
of office at the Mint is expected to 
be fraught with some piquant 
changes. The old coinage will, it 
is conjectured, completely vanish, 
with the exception of the half-penny, 


three-c 


pt ses 


|which is to be produced day and 


night in the interests of newspaper 
readers. Mr. Perarson’s revolution 
embraces the supersession of the 
sovereign and the introduction of a 
new coin to be known as the nimble 
I inepenc Be 

Rumours to the contrary notwith- 
standing, it is now pretty clear that 
the inventor of missing word com- 
petitions who is to take over the 
ARTHUR 
PEARSON. In fact that gentleman 
admitted as much in an interview 
yesterday. ‘‘I do not deny it,’’ he 
said, ‘‘nor do I affirm it.’’ One 
thing is certain and that is that 
if Mr. Pearson has his way the Zoo 
will be a very different place. None 
of the slower animals will be allowed 
to remain at all, the sloth being the 
first to get notice. The snakes will 
have to grow arms and legs, or quit. 
The camels must lose their humps. 
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‘““We cannot carry all that dead- 
weight,’’ were Mr. PEearson’s own 
| words, or ipsissima verba, as they say 
at Winchester, the grey old Gothic 
school whose motto is ‘* Hustlynge 
makyth hay.’’ 

The financial position of Oxford 
and Cambridge has grown so unsatis- 
factory of late years that universal 
relief has been caused by the public- 
spirited and patriotic action of Mr. 
C. A. Pearson in accepting the task 
f reorganising the two Universities. 
The details of this colossal scheme 
are not yet published, but we under- 
stand that he proposes to effect an 
amalgamation of the two institutions 
under the title of Cam-Ox University, 
the undergraduates to be known in 
future as Oxtabs, and that in place 
of the annual contest on the Thames 
a single boat, manned by representa- 
tives of both Universities, will row 
against time from Mortlake to 
Putney. 

Some natural tears were shed at 
the Royal College of Music when it 
was made known that Sir Hubert 
Parry had resigned his directorship 
in favour of Mr. C. Arraur PEARSON, 
but already the new régime is work- 
ing smoothly and to the perfect con- 
tent of all the students. Immense 
satisfaction was expressed at the an- 
nouncement that in future harmony, 
|composition and musical history 
would disappear from the curriculum, 
and that every pupil must take up 
the pianola as a first study. Mr. 
PEARSON has wisely resolved to dis- 
pense with the services of all teachers 
of singing, and to rely exclusively 

m instruction by the gramophone. 
With the economies thus effected he 
hopes to be able to hold out sufficient 
pecuniary inducement to Mr. Sousa 
to warrant his joining the staff of 
the Royal College as Professor of 
Orchestral Playing and Platform 
Deportment. Another admirable 
feature of the scheme of reor- 

‘anisation is the provision of in- 
struction in a number of interesting 
but neglected instruments, such as 
the banjo, the ocarina, the Welsh 
harp, the penny whistle, the pan 
pipes, the post-horn, and the mouth- 

rgan. 

Acute disappointment was experi- 

‘need in Bloomsbury when it became 
|known that, owing to his other 

‘ngagements, Mr. C. Artuur Pear- 
| son had reluctantly declined the offer 

f the Chief Librarianship of the 
British Museum. gut this feeling 
has been considerably assuaged by 
the weleome announcement that the 
'rustees have gratefully acted on 


Ar 


PEARSON'S suggestion and en- 
trusted the post to his gifted col- 
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Mother. “Goop MEAVENS, CHILD, WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN?” 
Child. “ Bossy axp | TUMBLED INTO THE POND.” 

Mother. “ Bur wHere’s roor Bossy?” 

Child. “ Ou, I exrecr ne's ovT BY Now.” 














league, Mr. Prrer Keary. Mr. 


Perer Keary, who entered on his jie 

. Tr : a ; “The honest eyes [of a stree!-arab], regard 
new duties last Thursday, has } alse et . 
TO i cm Sag er |ing her, swept disconsolately over his ragged 
alr acy effeeted a comp ete reVvOlu-| nether garments, then raised themselves in 
tion in the musty galleries of the speechless surprise to hers.” 
Bloomsbury Knowledge Box, as it Westminster Gazette. 
will henceforth be known. The 
Reading Room has been converted 
into a splendid Restaurant, in which again. 
the tables are ranged round the ‘* To-morrow’s match will be the 
walls, leaving most of the space| seventieth match of the series. Eng- 
free to be used as a skating-rink or} land have won 33 to Australia’s 29 
a ballroom. All books published| while 15 have been left drawn.’’ 
since the foundation of The Daily | = 
Expre ~ have been destroyed, 4! “A cricket match being played on the Polo 
special suite of apartments has been | Ground on Wednesday there will be no golf on 
equippé d for the accommodation of | that day.”—The Egyptian Gazette. 
limerick competitors, and pigeon And the poor fellows who turn up 
shooting goes on gaily in front of the | for ice-hockey will be disappointed of 
main portico. | their game too. 


Feminine Fashions for January. 





‘*The Daily Mail” Arithmetician 
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CONSOLING. 
Passenger. “ BETTER 
Irish Boa'man. “ Ocu, NIVER MIND, Sorr. 


BAIL HER OUT ? 
SURE SUE LL Rt 


JOATMAN, HADNT WE 3 HALF 


ilk 








made before luncheon to-day. 
| was an overthrew. Australia is gain- 


THE SECOND TEST MATCH. 


Pears OF GREAT PRICE. |ing ground. The result is doubtful. 
By Cablegram Sat ird ilj, oo P.M. 
Jones has arrived. He has lost 


Mell Wed., 


has won the toss. 


11 A.M. 
His face 


purne, 


7 | two stone during his illness. A change | 
\OBLI 


| has come over the game. CRAWFORD 


is wreathed in smiles. T'ang looks} }.4, powled a no-ball. 
serious but determined. The matzh| To 
has begun. It is anybody's match. Jouns has already recovered 10 lbs 
eens man tal vith bi — Either side might win. The spec-| 
sHODES 18 bowling with his lett hand. tators appla ided a wide vigorously. 
Who will win? Five Pctig wl Monday, 3 P.M. | 
been made in the last hour. The| “omm* ‘es regained two more 
vaitemomh tn Gaetan The Qeliine | Poue [he end is approaching, 
excitement is terrific. The fielding| 4nq both elevens are awake. The 
is getting slack. HarpsTaFF has| train is beg Four 


nning to tell. 
leg-byes (all run) were scored this 


rhe 


gone to sleep in the long-field. 
wicket-keeper is wearing gloves. 


; |morning. Australia has a chance. 
Thursday, 3 P.M. So has England. 


It is still anybody’s game. It is 
giant against giant. Long-on 
standing up. Who will win? 

Friday, 2 P.M. 

The efforts to keep the runs down 

have succeeded. Only one run was 


Tuesday, 11 a.m. 
Still impossible to say who will 
win. A tie probable. JoNEs 
weighed out well this morning. 
2 P.M. 
Jones has not been weighed since 


is | 


1S 


N OVER WIEN SUE'S QUITE FULI 


It| last cablegram. 


FULL OF WATER.” 








The match 
Ladies are faint- 


What 


is 
coming to a close. 
ing. ‘The finish is the thing. 
will it be? 





OUT OF IT. 

(“In a recent "bus accideut the money col 
lected by the conductor was scattered im the 
road and picked up by the crowd.’ 

Daily Pager.) 

I view with envious mind 
Folk who contrive to find 
Small change of any kind 

Dumped in the highway; 
I wonder how they woo 
Fortune, and win her too— 
Why doesn’t such a coup 

Ever come my way? 
Lo! where a motor-bus, 
Charging a wall and thus 
Checking its impetus, 

Skids all awry there, 
Fires the conductor out, 
Show’ring his pence about— 
Shillings as well, no doubt— 

Why wasn’t I there? 
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LELIEVED. 
Mctixsy Vereray. “ARE YOU CHARITY?” 
Fair Srrancer. “NO, I AM GRATITUDE, COME TO PAY MY DEBT.” 
{Lord Rosexts has appealed to the public for funds to ensure the independence and comfort of every Crimean and Indian Mating 


Veteran at present in the workhouse. Contributions may be seut to Messrs. Cox and Co., Charing Cross, S.W., to the account of the 
Veterans’ Relief Fund.] 
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Sco':h Keeper. “ Tuat’s A VERRA FINE CAR YOU HAVE GOT.” 
S.-K. “(SHE WAD BE A VERRA POWERFU’ CAR WHATEVER?” 
S.-K. “(I Wass NoT JUDGIN’ BY THE 
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Chauffeur. “ Ox, IT alx'T A BAD CAR.” 
C. “On, wo, I wounpy’r say Tuat.” 


size. I wass JUDGIN’ BY THE SMELL!” 











DISILLUSIONED. 


Somenow I thought that when 1-9-0-7 
Was with its fathers duly numberéd, 
Its corpse interred, and all its errors shriven, 
And masses for its soul’s peace sung and said, 
Much more felicitous would be my state 
Quite early in the course of Nineteen-Eight. 


People had buttressed me in this fond hope 
By giving the glad hand, the antique wish 
For happiness within the New Year’s scope; 
Yet somehow several things occurred to dish, 
Even before the Daft Days’ mirth was spent, 
My confidence in speedy betterment. 


I find it still as difficult to rise 
Before the day is lit, and (partly) warmed ; 
The morning fog still stings and blinds the eyes; 
By those Last Notices I’m still alarmed, 
In which collectors say naught can content ‘em 
Now, save a superadded ten per centum. 


Fven my tailor, whom I always thought 
A man of some originality, 

Cites outworn items which he says I bought— 
He may be right, but still it seems to me 
That ‘‘ Compliments ’’ look somewhat insincere 

Upon the old account he sent last year. 


[arry THAW 


| Still are they trying to try I 
| With ‘‘ new effects ”’ 
Still last year’s jokelets make the Pit guffaw; 
Priesze, the Office Bore, is still at large ; 
Still at my gate the same old organ halts, 
Unwinding still the ‘‘ Merry Widow ’’ waltz. 
* * * * * * 


To me it seems indubitably clear 
We might as well be living in last year. 








the following information from Carmelite House : 





————— 


upon the same old charge; 


With regard to a recent French train robbery we have | 


“ As soon as the six cash boxes in a somewhat battered condition had 


been replaced in the van . . .”—Daily Mail. 


“The five cash boxes somewhat battered were replaced in the 


jvan .. .”—Over-seas Daily Mail. 


| The difference in the number is obviously to save 


weight in the over-seas edition. 
| 


A contemporary states that “‘ the chief feature of the 
December issue [of The University Magazine—McGill 


and Toronto Universities) 


is ‘Ad Universitam, 


Mr. 


Rupyarp Kipuine’s characteristic address to the students 


|of McGill.”’ 


‘‘ characteristic ’’ of Mr. Kipiine’s Latinity. 


Pedantry is abhorrent to Mr. Punch, but | 
he does hope that a word like Universitam is not really | 
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THE BREAKING POINT. 


| I aM suffering from a new disease, 


and I seek a remedy. 

I grow thin under the infliction. 
My nerves are giving way. 1 am 
utterly weary of it. 

Its name is Hau CaIne. 

There seems to be no escape. 

I go to a bookshop, and ask to see 
some books, and the shopman in- 
sinuates a volume into my hand, Cob- 
webs of Criticism, by Hatt CAINE. 
It is a shrill plea for the sanity of the 
mob, and I do not want it. 

I am taken to the theatre, and the 
play The Christian, by Haw 
CAINE. 

I open The Chronicle, and find an 
| article by a Mr. Beceie daring to 
question if Mr. Hatt Catne’s 
chromo lithographic view of Christi- 
anity is a true one, and asking if 
there not a finer ideal than he 
puts before the playgoer. I shudder 
as I think of the morrow. 

I open The Chronicle again, and 
| find Mr. Haut Carve rioting in reply, 
the exponent of Christianity once 
again resting his case on the plaudits 
of the mob, and falling into Billings- 
gate over his critic—thus exemplify- 
ing his fitness to provide a perfect 
example of the Christian ideal for 
footlight consumption. 

There is a murder case of a pecu- 
liarly sordid character. The trial 
lasts for several days, the case breaks 
down, and the accused man 
acquitted, to the delight of the 
mob, who attempt to maltreat one 
of the witnesses for the Crown, a 
woman Who is it that from the 
well of the court passes up a request 
for the prisoner’s autograph? Mr. 
Haut Caine. 

I open The Daily Mail, and find 
two columns devoted to a_high- 
pitched character sketch of the ac- 
quitted man. Composed by whom? 
By the mob’s staunch friend and flat- 
terer, Mr. Haun Carne. 

The Drvuce case at last draws near 
| its end, and the grave is opened, re- 

vealing its pathetic secret. At last 
it is known, after months of costly 
litigation, that there really was a Mr. 
T. C. Druce. I open The Daily 
| Mail, and find that the Editor has 
received a communication from Mr. 
| Hatt Carne, so poignant and plain- 
| spoken that it cannot be printed, 
Lane to have known all the time 
| that intimate fact which has just 
{come so dramatically to light, and 
hinting that before very long his 
gifted pen will inflict upon the world 
| his own version of the whole romance, 
| either for the reader or the playgoer. 


Is 


1S 





c 


The Druce case ends, and the 


IS 


papers print their reports. 1 open 
The Chronicle, and find a portrait of 
Mr. Haut Carne leaving the court. I 
epen The Mirror, and find a por- 
trait of Mr. Hatt Carne leaving the 
court. I open other papers, with the 
same result. 

I walk along the Strand, and meet 
a gaping crowd following a theatrical 
figure with long red hair and an opera 
cloak. It is Mr. Hatut Carne, at- 
tended, I presume, by a bodyguard 
of his own darling public, obstructing 
the way of modest men. 

And I ask where is this going to 
stop. Are we to be saddled for ever 
with this intrusive pervasive gentle- 
man? Is his passion for the limelight 
to be gratified forever? Is it not time 
that the closure was ordered, and a 
close time for Mr. Haut Caine pre- 
scribed ? 





Sherlock Holmeski. 


What might have been another in- 
explicable ‘‘ Railway Mystery ’’ has 
been happily averted by the shrewd 
intuition of The Daily Telegraph's 
Special Correspondent in the Russian 
capital. This gentleman wires: ‘‘ At 
noon yesterday, at a station about 


370 miles from St. Petersburg, a 
' . . 
sleeping-car took fire, possibly 


through the ignition of inflammable 
objects there.’’ The “‘ possibly ’’ 
marks a delicate sense of restraint, 
but amidst the bewildering mass of 
conflicting hypotheses that will rise 
'to the speculative mind, we believe 
that the Daily Telegraph's Special 
Correspondent has hit the right nail 
on the head after all. 








To the Editor of ‘* Punch.”’ 


Dear Sir,—As a_ keen lover of 
animals, I wish to enter a vigorous 
protest against the almost universal 
custom of placing our harmless Pori- 
fera domesticata (the common bath 


sponge) out on the window-sills 
during the present very severe 


weather. 

Surely the fact that it belongs to 
the lowest form of animal life is but a 
poor excuse for this inhuman cruelty ? 
Might not the attention of the Hon. 
STEPHEN be drawn to the matter with 
advantage, or that of the League 
which supplies the bonnets to "bus 
horses? If hunting is stopped by 
the frost these gentlemen will possi- 
bly have spare time to ameliorate 
the condition of the most humble 
and at the same time useful of our 
dumb friends. 

I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
A Lover or THE LITTLE 
Brown SPONGE. 








SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Dear Mr. Punch,—Of course I 
know that schoolboys are not sup- 
posed to have any feelings—just be- 
cause we keep them to ourselves and 
don’t make a fuss when they ’re 
trampled on—but I really think that 
attention should be called to an 
objectionable practice now prevalent 
among tradesmen, which is exceed- 
ingly painful to us all. All we want 
to do is to enjoy our holidays in 
peace, and yet the latter half of 
them is entirely spoilt by the abso- 
lutely indecent way in which the 
approach of school is rubbed into us 
from all points of the compass by 
tradesmen’s advertisements. *‘School 
Outfit ’’ circulars pour in upon our 
people by every post, and the same 
beastly legend is placarded on each 
side of every tradesman’s van in the 
street—even coal carts—and no 
tailor’s or outfitter’s window is con- 
sidered complete without a waxwork 
show of little swines dressed up in 
tweed or Eton suits—*‘ For school 
wear.”’ 

Let grown-up people put it to 
themselves. How would a man 
who shortly expected to go to prison 
like it, for instance, if on every 
hoarding he was faced with adver- 
tisements for handcuffs or leg-irons? 
or, if he was going to have an opera- 
tion, how would he feel if his 
mothers and aunts insisted on dis- 
cussing the prices of surgical 
appliances and gravestones in his 
presence ? 

Yours furiously, 
SMITH, mi. 





The World Knows little of its 

Greatest Men. 

“Tt is not so well-known that he saw active 

service in the Burmese Exhibition of 1886-7.” 

Civil and Military Gazette. 

And there is many an unknown 

hero in West Kensington to-day who 

saw active service in the Balkans 
Exhibition last summer. 





Thin Ice. 


The skilful way in which the 
Government skips over the difficult 
places in its endeavours to represent 
the People’s Will is generously recog- 
nised by The Daily Mail, which pub- 
lished a poster recently : 

** CABINET PROGRAMME FOR NEXT 

SESSION. 
WaHere TO SkATE.”’ 





Advertising Candour. 


‘*For sate, Brindle Bull Mastiff 
Dog; demon guard ; fond of poultry.”’ 
—Hull Daily Mail. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE LONDON PAGEANT. 








2. Roseer or Scortayp (Yarp) Discovers THE METROPOLITAN 
AREA. 




















3. Srre Ricnarp WHITTINGTON, AS A PAST MASTER OF THE ART, 
18 ELECTED Lire-Warpewn or THE Turners’ Cowpayy. 
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instance, which gives the funeral of|story. Look how I behaved over the 





BRAMBLE. Little Dai. Of course he ought to! funeral too! But there ’s Spooner— 
Peasonatty I like Bramble (the|be there, having kept her alive four|a fellow who reads Slaps; and WnHiTE- 
funny man in my new novel). He/|days with his inexhaustible store| HEAD—a poor creature with no sense 
is so genuine. And then he says|(53 pp.) of humour. Still, I think | of humour. They say—— Oh, it’s 
such extraordinary things. ‘‘ Do you|he overdid it. When I showed that| too terrible! Of course there ’s no} 
never take exercise, Mr. Bramble? ’’ | chapter to Gates (Gares writes those| need for you to suffer unnecessarily. 


a friend inquired. ‘‘ Sometimes I} impressionist sketches in The Cere-| Just about half a paragraph. Then | 

stretch!’ That is only on page 9. I| bellum) he asked, *‘ Why not bury|—‘‘a peaceful smile lit up the calm 

rather think he improves later on. | Little Dai between Chapters X1.| features; but the lips did not move.’’ | 
Yet though I fully recognise that|and XII.? Then Bramble would be|I expect it will upset me for the rest 





Bramble is one of my most perfect} late for the funeral.’’ of the day. 

reations, it is perhaps better that we| I must get rid of Bramble. Unless—I hardly like to mention | 
should not see quite so much of one Chapter XIV. shaped up much } it. But SPOONER suggested it. 
enother. To tell you the truth,| better than I expected. There was|‘‘ Supposing he had some terrible 
Bramble wants all the stage to him-|a little trouble with B. at first. But! affliction,’’ Spooner said, ‘* some- | 


, 
| 

self. At the beginning of each|after I had let him have twenty-one|thing that would force him to re- | 
r 


thapter, I say, ‘‘ This is a serious| pages to give his experiences of buy-|nounce humour once and for all.’’ 
novel. (A Study in Temperament I|ing a dog, he went to the Club or| You remember the tale of Henry and 
im going to . _ —_____- —— the White Ship. | 
lescribe it 4 | Think it over, 


Brambl is a | 
funny man. 
There is no deny 
ing it. He is a 
funny man. His 
duties are clear. 


jramble. 
Somehow, 
I knew that he 
| wouldn’t. il 
life without}! 
humour, never!’’ 
Bramble de- 
clared. ‘‘ Rather 
a ten - page 
death.” His 
de votion to his 
art is very touch- | 
ing. I shall miss | 
him terribly, 1) 
know. But 
there ’s SPOONER. | 
Let me see, how 
shall I do it? A 
motor - bus ac- | 
cident ? Ugh! 
Perhaps B. 
would be in the | 





ng in for three 
hapters,is there 
No, Brambl 


you must keep | 





hero ; not . | midst of one of | 
pushing en th. Mistress (engaging new servant). ‘‘ WHAT ABOUT YOUR REFERENCES?” | his best stories. | 
He gives way to | Servant. “I'VE TORN THEM UP.” No, I must think | 
Bramble so It Mistress. “I SHOULDN'T HAVE DONE THAT.” of a humorous 

like this. | Servant. “1 THINK YOU WOULD IF You’D READ THEM.” death. He would | 


Bert and Angy : —_____—_— like that, I know. | 
(heroine) open chapter. Angy makes| somewhere, and Bert and Angy had| All is well! There is something | 
shy advances. Bert thinks it over.|the stage to themselves. Near the| wrong with one of Bramble’s lungs. | 
Angy's advances become more notice-| end Bert says, ‘‘ When we meet in| (Never heard of a funny man having | 
able. Bert, suddenly fired with pas-| that To-morrow, and look back into} lungs before. But that shows how | 
sion, pours forth 1,500 words of| the black vista of Yesterday, and see| original are my ideas.) He is saved. | 
tumultuous—or at least he should do.| the light of former gladness brighten | But he must leave for the Cape at | 
What usually happens is that after| the——’’ I think that was a jolly| the end of Chapter XXII. 

Bert has been at it for a paragraph or| lucky idea, my sending Bramble to} Most of the characters were down 


so he cools down—wants to analyse! the Club. at Old Swan Pier—ah! I must alter 
his emotions and all that kind of thing. In future I shall keep Bramble for|that—to see Bramble off. As the | 
I tear up his speech, take a clean| the beginnings of chapters only. liner swung into mid-stream B. 
sheet of paper and Then I re-| I am afraid some of the chapters| waved his hat and shouted, ‘* Not 


member that tale I heard atj)are horribly long. To-day I see my|good-bye! Not good-bye!’’ (He 

Searboro’ last year. And there is| publishers, Messrs. Spooner and| was thinking of my next novel.) 

Bramble waiting at my elbow. WHITEHEAD. | Now I can arrange for Beauchamp’s 
I have put Bert off five times My dear Bramble! You must’ suicide. 

already. Anyway, I start on the|know that I would do anything} It was a good idea of mine to send 

plot to-morrow. sooner than give you pain. You re-| Bramble off before the suicide. But 
Really Bramble seems to have a|member how in Chapter III. I pur-|I missed him horribly at the inquest. 

knack of turning up at the most) posely cut down Angy’s illness be-| A very dull affair. 

awkward places. Chapter XII., for|cause it clashed with your trout| 


Something wrong with Bert. He | 
. anbenniaal 
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Oldest Inhabitant. “‘ You see, Sir, ’OW 1HE PLACE 'AS CHANGED, 


BE NO ONE LEFT TO HOBNAIL wiTH!” 
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"ERE I ’AD LOTS O' FRIENDS; BUT NOW THERE 








has got into the way of breaking off 
in the middle of a paragraph. Seems 
to have lost all interest in the book 
too. I do miss Bramble. 

Angy is growing tired of her long 
engagement. Doesn’t receive Bert’s 
love caresses as she used. ‘* Why 
can’t we be married privately? ’’ she 
| inquires each morning. ‘* Then 
| Bert need not be kidnapped, and a 
Oh! bother the plot. I do miss B. 

I must tell you about that fellow 
Bramble. He is writing long letters 
home. The touches of humour are 


a a And the tales of Colonial 
ife! 








“Northern League match, at Arbroath. All 
the goals were scored at the east end posts and 
in the first half. Result:~-Arbroath, five: 
Lochgelly, two.”—-Scotsman. 


This is a bad lie, on the face of jt, 





The Commercial Instinct. 


From an advt. in a contemporary : 
“NATIONAL PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
for 
Mourtvat Lire Assurance. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 

Sold only in labelled tins, price 74d. and 
ls. 1}d.” 





**O wert thou in the Cauld Blast!” 
“Davior Curtiva Crus Dance.—Paity who 
left Pair of Dark Blue Trousers can have same 
on applying to the President.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 
This advertisement seems to have 
some bearing on the following :— 
“ How to dress in the Ballroom.” 
Daily Mirror. 
But why not miss a dance or two 
and get it done outside? 





‘*The Coming Storm. 
Exuipirep iN THE Royal AcApemy. 
An Acceptable Wedding Present.” 
This singularly felicitous touch is 
taken from an advt. in The Daily 
Graphic. 





Oratorical Finality. 

Col. Sir Witu1am Seroeanrt, C.B., 
on Mr. Haupane’s scheme for a ter- 
ritorial army :—~ 

“Suppose the Regulars should last only 
three months, where should we be? By no 
meaus.”—Volunteer Service Gazette. 


‘Fresh Woods.” 

“* FuRNITURE,—It is impossible to 
value your mahogany bureau from 
the particulars you give. The only 
way is to have it seen by an expert. 
It may be mahogany or it may be 
Sheraton.’’"—London Opinion, 
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| Bruno’s story to the reluctant frogs, and Mr. Stone is 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | nearly as abrupt in method at the beginning of Scars | 
' (HEerNeMANN), for in the first two chapters we are intro- 
Sy -unch’s S y d Clerks. "Bid Pigg ea whee A 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of I corned Clerks.) i duced to about a score of characters, with nothing much 
The Younger Set (Constaste) is Mr. R. WW.) to guide us as to their different degrees of importance. 


Cuampers’s second adventure in the romance of modern 
and it is an extremely good story 

accidental meeting of a divorced 
of the marriage-knot over there } 
to be a source of great embarrassment to New} 
hostesses; you never can remember who has been 
’ A pity that the author should 
have spoilt the consistency of bis methods by a com- 
melodrama, 


American Society 


Its best situation is the 
The looseness 


in 


York 
parated from whom 


of 


out 


finely. 


severing his} 





monpiace f yisode 

G vedi in | Be with an improbable revolver whose utility is} Street. I feel 
obvious from quite a long way off. Mr. Campers is' tempered Greck fa 
happiest with some of his minor —_——— — 
characters, such as Nina and Drina. 


His heroine is almost incredibly vir- 


ginal; and his hero is always threat- 

¢ to become a prig through no 
fault of | own, but just because 
the author insists on italicising his 
pr ty and manliness qualities that 
4! best illustrated without com- 
ments from the showman. In the 


ume way some of his characters pro- 


test too much that their society is 

thoroughbred,’’ a dreadful epithet 
which good-breeding, taking itself 
for granted, can always afford to 


d spense with. 
CHAMBERS has a great resource 
of lar age; but he is too facile, and 


she l et himself to curb both the 
volume ind the flamboyancy of his 
el quel I am glad to note that 


in his present novel he has cheeked 
a bad habit of sneering ignorantly at 


English manners. He makes only a 
sil reference to us, and so ¢obm- 
mits only one error in this cottnee- 
tior There is talk of an Amefican 
luchess leading an “Insular inva- 
sion against the hearts of Trans- 


atlantic heiresses; and Mr. CHampers 





speaks of the ‘‘ thin red line ’’ of our 
“ ly’’ Household Cavalry. He 
loesn't seem to have heard of The| 
Blues 

Th 


The Old Peabody Pew, I’m bound to state 
Kate Dovaias WiaeGry), offers 


l’'rom CONSTABLE’S 
A not remarkably attractive bait 
To folk with modest coffers. 


After the author’s most delightful manner; 
to my mercenary mind— 


But dear at 
rhree shillings and a tanner. 


‘Tis true the pages have their margins packed 
(Most have, at least) with decorative glory, 
Yet that but serves to emphasise the fact 


Th 


's precious little story. 











‘ Once there were a man and a mouse and a goat and 
this, I think, was the opening of 


a lion and a cro@idité ’’- 


| 
| 





e hero in Mr. Witmsuhvuast’s clever illustrations, | 
which are very beautifully reproduced, belongs to a hand-| 
some type, but it is of British and not American grow 














THE PRINCIPAL BOY WHO WOULD 


NOT GROW OLD. 








| hard, and to the last, as 
the common good. 
All are better than if he 


what he has gained for us can never. be lost. 
th, | such men exist only in England. A man who had everything (to use 
* | the common phrase) that this world could give him, but who workéd as 


Once we get them sorted out, however, the plot runs 
I think this is the author’s first novel, and he 
has chosen a rathe 
being an Etonian, 


r daring subject, for his hero, besides 


a cricketer, and a good fellow all | 


to mention this rather bad- 
mily, because Mr. Stone himself dis- 
plays a strong academic bias, and two 
of his characters even quote Horace 
at a Christ Church ball. But, 
whether it is owing to admiration of 
the classic drama or not, he has cer- 
tainly given us a very awe-inspiring 
picture of mpaérapyos “Arn in a milieu 


round, has inherited a very bad kind of homicidal mania. | 
Moreover, since a great part of the book is occupied with 
the careless gaieties of public school and Varsity life the 
tragedy is vastly deepened by contrast—as if one should 
run across the Pelopide wearing morning coats in Bond 
bound 


where we hope the lady is not often | 


to be found. 


Lord WANTAGE was not in the 


Navy or the Church, nor was he a 
barrister Otherwise, 
volunteer, Red Cross Knight, farmer, 
landlord, Member of Parliament, 
statesman, company-chairman, lord- 
lieutenant and peer, he played most 


as 


of the parts open to an English 
gentleman, and played them with 


consummate skill. His V.C. was 
gained, of course, in what have been 
called Crimeval times; but though 
his active career began as long ago 
as 1854 he was still working hard for 
our soldiers in South Africa when the 
present century dawned. All this 
and much more of interest may be 
gathered from Lord Wantage, V.C., 
K.C.B. (Smitn, Exper), the memoir 
compiled by his faithful and helpful 
wife. And that none may deem her 
prejudiced by wifely devotion read 


what FuLorence NIGHTINGALE has 
said of him :— 
“Lord Wantage is a great loss—but he has been a great gain. And 


It is my experience that 


the poorest able man—and all for others—fo: 


A man whose life makes a great difference for al] 


soldier, | 


had not lived, and this betterment is for always | 


—it does not die with him. That is the true estimate of a great life.” 
It does Mr. Punch’s heart good to read of the giants of 


. . . " | ic ceneré j . 
rhe tale is human, humorous, refined, | his own generation 








Under the head 





| place early in the 


Martin. 


By Col and Cap. 
of ‘‘ Winter Sports at Chamonix,’’ 


The Standard makes the following remarkable state- 
| ment:—‘‘ The departure of the Alpine regiments from 
| Argentiére for Chamonix by the Colonel de Balme took 


morning.’4 After this it would not 


| Surprise us to hear that the Mediterranean Fleet has 
| Sore seen executing mancuvres round Captain 


St. 
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